The world through the eyes of Marxism 


Karl Marx, Past and Present 
The 19th century philosopher's ideas elucidate modern economic and political inequality. 


on approximately February 24, 1848, a significant twenty-three-page pamphlet surfaced 
in London, heralding the transformative impact of modern industry. This proclamation 
declared that modern industry had surpassed the achievements of historical civilizations 
and, through innovations like the railroad and telegraph, unleashed remarkable 
productive forces. Advocating free trade, it dismantled national boundaries, fostering 
interdependence and cosmopolitanism. Simultaneously, it eradicated old social 
hierarchies, challenging the notions that ancestry or religion determined one's status. 
however, despite the enormous wealth generated by new modes of production, a critical 
issue arose — wealth distribution was highly unequal, with only ten percent of the 
population owning substantial property. 


As industrialization progressed, cities grew, wealth concentrated, and the rich became 
richer, leading to a decline in the middle class towards the working class. Karl Marx, in his 
seminal work "The Communist Manifesto," foresaw a dichotomy emerging — those who 
owned property and those who sold their labor. Marx predicted that as ideologies 
justifying inequality faded, workers globally would recognize the system's inherent flaws 
and rise against it. two recent books, "Karl Marx: A Nineteenth-Century Life" by Jonathan 
Sperber and "Karl Marx: Greatness and Illusion" by Gareth Stedman Jones, aim to 
contextualize Marx within his nineteenth-century milieu. These scholars emphasize the 
importance of historicizing, distancing Marx from presentist interpretations. While both 
authors acknowledge Marx's enduring relevance, they place him firmly in the intellectual 
and political landscape of nineteenth-century Europe. 


Sperber and Stedman Jones reveal Marx as a fierce debater deeply engaged in political 
and philosophical battles, providing insights into his writings’ historical context. Their 
analysis portrays Marx as a figure rooted in the nineteenth century, challenging the 
contemporary notion of him as a prophet. However, they affirm that Marx's significance 
lies in his downstream effects, acknowledging the enduring impact of his discourse. Marx's 
influence extends beyond his time, marked by his commitment to revolutionary ideals. 
Unlike other nineteenth-century critics of industrial capitalism, Marx was a truer 
evolutionary, dedicating his work to the anticipated revolution outlined in "The 
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Communist Manifesto." Posthumously, communist revolutions occurred worldwide, albeit 
not precisely as Marx predicted. By the mid-twentieth century, over a third of the global 
population lived under self-proclaimed Marxist regimes. Marx's key principle emphasized 
the unity of theory and practice, epitomized by his eleventh thesis on Feuerbach: 
"Philosophers have hitherto only interpreted the world in various ways; the point is to 
change it." While Marx spent considerable time in factional disputes and left his magnum 
opus "Capital" unfinished, his ideas transcended his era. 


Marx's philosophy influenced tangible changes, offering a framework to understand and 
address the inequalities inherent in modern free-market economies. Despite attempts to 
relegate Marx to the nineteenth century, his ideas persistently resonate. He recognized 
the tendency of free-market economies to produce gross inequalities, transforming 
traditional analyses. Marx's thought, while not without flaws, remains relevant for 
comprehending contemporary social and economic conditions In 1883, Karl Marx passed 
away at the age of sixty-four, leaving behind a legacy that would later become profoundly 
influential. However, at the time of his death, only eleven people attended his funeral, 
underscoring his relative obscurity. Throughout most of his career, Marx operated within 
a small constellation of radical exiles and revolutionaries, known primarily to a limited 
circle. Despite his renown today, his notable works such as "The Communist Manifesto" 
and "Capital" did not enjoy immediate success; the former remained largely out of print 
for over two decades, while the latter faced neglect upon its1867 release, selling only a 
thousand copies in four years and not being translated into English until 1886.Friedrich 
Engels, Marx's dedicated collaborator, played a crucial role in piecing together the second 
and third volumes of "Capital" from Marx's handwritten drafts, characterized by 
notoriously poor penmanship. 


Additionally, significant texts like the "Theses on Feuerbach" and "The German Ideology" 
only gained recognition posthumously, with some materials not surfacing until after 1920. 
Even Marx's most celebrated work, "The Civil War in France," published in 1871, did not 
secure enduring prominence. Marx's historical obscurity can be attributed, in part, to the 
fact that, during his lifetime, workers' movements advocating for better conditions were 
still in their nascent stages. These movements, often more reformist than revolutionary, 
did not align entirely with Marxist principles. It was only with the growth of the labor 
movement in Europe and the United States that socialist thought gained traction, 
rekindling an interest in Marx. Alan Ryan, in his introduction to Marx's political thought 
titled "Karl Marx: Revolutionary and Utopian,” highlights the pivotal role played by the 
Russian Revolution in shaping Marx's posthumous reputation. Without Lenin's leadership 
in 1917, Marx might have been regarded merely as a relatively insignificant nineteenth- 
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century philosopher, sociologist, economist, and political theorist. The Russian Revolution 
thrust Marx's critique of 


capitalism into the global spotlight, transforming communism from a utopian fantasy into 
a serious ideological force. Marx's journey to prominence was fraught with personal and 
financial challenges. Defying his father's wishes for him to pursue law, Marx opted for 
philosophy, aligning himself with the Young Hegelians, a group of intellectuals critical of 
religion and the Prussian state. Following a crackdown in 1841, Marx turned to journalism 
for income, becoming apolitical commentator and editor for various European 
newspapers. However, journalistic work proved financially unstable, forcing Marx to rely 
on Friedrich Engels and his inheritance. 


Marx's financial struggles extended to moments of desperation, where he pawned his 
only coat and faced difficulties providing for his family. Contrary to some portrayals of 
financial ineptitude, historian Jonathan Sperber contends that Marx accepted poverty as 
a consequence of his political convictions. Despite enduring financial hardship, Marx's 
commitment to his ideology remained resolute. Marx's journalism also marked him as a 
serial exile due to his provocative articles that drew the ire of authorities. Expelled from 
Cologne in 1843, he settled in Paris, where here kindled his friendship with Engels. Engels, 
a fellow political thinker with an industrialist background, provided crucial financial 
support to Marx, eventually becoming a partner in a Manchester factory. This partnership 
not only sustained Marx but also facilitated his prolific contributions to socialist thought. 
In 1845, Karl Marx faced expulsion from France and subsequently relocated to Brussels. 
Unexpectedly, the European revolutions erupted in 1848, spanning France, Italy, Germany, 
and the Austrian Empire. In the midst of these uprisings, Marx authored "The Communist 
Manifesto." However, when unrest reached Brussels, suspicions of his involvement led to 
eviction. Returning to Paris, Marx witnessed the fiery demise of the French throne during 
riots at the Tuileries. 


By year-end, monarchist forces quelled most revolutions, triggering a crisis of faith in 
politics among prominent European figures. The failure of the 1848 revolutions, 
referenced by Marx's line "the first time as tragedy, the second time as farce," marked a 
turning point. The tragedy referred to the fate of the French Revolution under Napoleon, 
while the farce signified the election of Napoleon's nephew, Louis-Napoleon Bonaparte, 
as the President of France in 1848. This event, derided by Marx, culminated in Bonaparte 
declaring himself Emperor and ruling until1870, following France's defeat in a war with 
Prussia. The subsequent Paris Commune emerged as a by-product of this conflict. Marx's 
forced exile in 1849 led him to London, where he initially anticipated a temporary stay but 
ended up spending the remainder of his life. Amid clouds of tobacco smoke in the British 
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Museum's Reading Room, he conducted research for "Capital." Marx's final restingplace 
is Highgate Cemetery, marked by a bronze bust placed by the Communist Party of Great 
Britain in 1956.Describing Marx's personal attributes, reports depict him as a German 
academic caricature—a commanding figure with unkempt hair and an imperious 
demeanor. In his own words, he saw himself as "a machine condemned to devour books 
and then throw them, in a changed form, on the dunghill of history." His work habits 
included writing through the night amid piles of books and papers, viewing them as his 
servants. 


In professional matters, Marx exhibited forbidding traits. A cogent speaker but a poor 
orator with a lisp, he rarely addressed crowds. Ruthless in print, Marx made enemies of 
former allies and was intolerant of perceived fools. One acquaintance referred to him a 
san "intellectual customs agent and border guard. "Despite these qualities, Marx 
commanded respect, being recognized as a born leader of the people. Effective in 
managerial roles, he served as an editor and played a dominant role in the First 
International, the International Workingmen's Association. His physical appearance 
earned him the moniker "the black fellow from Trier,” emphasizing his dark hair, eyes, and 
swarthy complexion. In private, Marx displayed modesty and affection when not plagued 
by health issues. Playful and devoted to his family, he shared a deep bond with his wife, 
Jenny von West phalen, to whom he was engaged for seven years. Despite challenges 
posed by Marx's financial struggles and the strain of extended separation, their 
relationship endured. However, a potential flaw in the domestic idyll arises from a child 
born to their servant, Helene Demuth. 


Gifted to the Marxes by Jenny's mother, Helene lived with the family. The child, Frederick 
(Freddy), born in 1851, was raised by foster parents, unknown to Marx's daughters until 
after his death. Engels initially claimed paternity, but on his deathbed, he supposedly 
named Marx as Freddy's real father—a revelation made public in 1962.Sperber and 
Stedman Jones advocate for a contextual reading of Marx, emphasizing his nineteenth- 
century milieu. This approach seeks to distance Marx from posthumous interpretations by 
figures like Karl Kautsky, Georgi Plekhanov, and, notably, Engels. 


The term "scientific socialism," attributed to these interpreters, encapsulates the perceived 
threat of twentieth-century Communism—a notion suggesting the reengineering of 
humanity based on a historical law. This concept, labeled totalitarianism in the twentieth 
century, underscores the importance of understanding Marx within his historical context. 
In 1939, philosopher Isaiah Berlin portrayed Karl Marx as an authoritarian founder of new 
faiths in his study "Karl Marx: His Life and Environment." Despite Marx's doctrine air 
nature, his philosophy was rooted in a dedication to human freedom. As an Enlightenment 
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thinker, he sought a rational and transparent world where individuals were liberated from 
external control. Marx's Hegelianism emphasized progress toward true freedom—self- 
mastery and self-understanding—free from illusions created by ourselves. Hegel's notion 
that concepts like God are human creations, objectified and turned into external forces, 
resonated with Marx and the Young Hegelians. While concepts like God served a purpose 
in solving certain problems, Marx argued that once they hindered progress toward self- 
mastery, they needed criticism and transcendence. Philosophy’s role, according to Marx, 
was to dismantle ideologies that justified human inventions as natural and inevitable. 
"Capital," Marx's unfinished critique of political economy, aimed to scrutinize economic 
concepts that made free-market social relations appear natural. Unlike traditional 
philosophy, "Capital" resembled an economic work with tables and charts—a departure 
explained by Marx's belief that philosophy should understand conditions to change them. 


Marx asserted that industrial capitalism, created for increased economic output, led to the 
bourgeoisie exploiting the proletariat due to competition demands. Capitalism, a system 
initially serving human purposes, became a Frankenstein's monster controlling its 
creators. Marx's humanism emphasized humanity's essence as beings transforming the 
world for collective benefit. Capitalism's transformation of this activity into exploitative 
labor obstructed human realization and was destined to self-destruct. A believer in 
empirical corroboration, Marx spent hours studying reports on factory conditions and 
industrial data at the British Museum. Despite his commitment, he couldn't finish 
"Capital." Marx foresaw communism as the final stage of history, a solution to the riddle 
of history. 


He was vague about communist society's specifics, acknowledging the challenge of 
predicting post-revolutionary changes. While he outlined what communism would lack— 
class system, private property, individual rights, and the state—his vision left room for 
post-revolutionary evolution. Marx's limited discussion of communist society's 
functioning posed challenges for implementing communism. Vague about life under 
communism, he believed that concepts, values, and beliefs would evolve beyond 
recognition after historical change. In theory, post-revolution everything would be "up for 
grabs," a dream of leftist radicalism. Marx clearly ruled out a class system, private property, 
individual rights, and the state in communism. However, the state, manifesting as the 
Party, became an enduring bourgeois concept for twentieth-century Communist regimes. 
communism, devoid of religion, retained a Party as a mysterious and implacable external 
power, akin to Feuerbach's concept of God in Christianity. Marx's focus on communism's 
negative attributes contributed to the ambiguity surrounding its functioning. While been 
visioned a society free from exploitation and class divisions, the practical realization of 
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these ideas faced challenges, leading to varied interpretations and implementations of 
communism. Karl Marx's vision of a communist society raised critical questions about the 
division of labor, a concept championed by Adam Smith in "The Wealth of Nations." Smith 
argued that specialization, exemplified by dividing pin manufacturing into distinct tasks, 
led to economic growth. Marx, however, saw the division of labor as dehumanizing, 
turning workers into mere cogs and disconnecting them from the products of their labor. 
In a communist society, Marx envisioned a world where individuals could pursue various 
activities without being confined to a single role, emphasizing human creativity and 
sociability. Despite the appeal of Marx's vision, a crucial challenge emerged: how could a 
society without a division of labor produce enough goods for survival? The practicality of 
this vision raised concerns, as it seemed unlikely that everyone would willingly undertake 
less desirable tasks, such as rearing cattle or cleaning barns, with a preference for more 
attractive roles like being a critic. 


Marx's acknowledgement of capitalism's ability to create abundance complicated his 
critique. While critical of the exploitative nature of capitalism, he seemingly believed that 
post-capitalist societies could discard capitalist features while retaining abundance 
magically. Philosopher Peter Singer, in 1980, criticized many of Marx's predictions, 
deeming them plainly mistaken. However, subsequent economic developments have 
prompted a reevaluation of Marx's insights. In 2013, Thomas Piketty, in "Capital in the 
Twenty-first Century," urged economists to draw inspiration from Marx. Piketty's work, 
like Marx's "Capital," used data to reveal social relations’ real nature, challenging concepts 
perceived as natural and inevitable. Piketty highlighted the market's inherent tendency to 
increase inequality and questioned the meritocracy's role in perpetuating economic 
winners’ virtue. Piketty argued that the post-World War Il era, characterized by high 
growth rates and shared income benefits, was an anomaly. 


He noted that wealth inequality resurged in the1980s, aligning with Marx's logic. The 
Marxist insight that modern economies left unchecked do not naturally tend toward 
egalitarianism gained relevance. Piketty emphasized that there is no spontaneous process 
preventing destabilizing, inegalitarian forces from persisting. By 1900, wealth 
concentration in Britain and France mirrored Marx's predictions, with the top one percent 
owning over fifty percent of national wealth. Contemporary data in the United States 
reveals a similar trend, where the top ten percent owns seventy-two percent of wealth, 
while the bottom fifty percent holds only two percent. Piketty concluded that Marx's 
analysis accurately identified the unsustainability of growing wealth inequality, which now 
threatens global economic stability. 
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Marx's understanding of the tendency for workers' wages to stagnate while capital 
owners’ income rises also proved prescient. In the first sixty years of the nineteenth 
century, workers’ wages in Britain and France stagnated at subsistence levels. The dire 
working conditions, such as an average workweek of eighty-four hours in some 
Manchester factories in 1862, underscored the challenges faced by the working class. 
Wage stagnation has resurfaced in contemporary economies, reminiscent of the period 
after 1945 when wages rose in tandem with national incomes. However, the income of 
the lowest earners peaked in 1969, indicating a decline in earning power. 


The rhetoric of our time, characterized by figures like Bernie Sanders and Donald Trump, 
reflects a Marxist undertone. Sanders advocates reducing inequality through wealth 
taxation and increased access to education, echoing Thomas Piketty's ideas. Even Trump, 
given his admiration for authoritarianism, might appreciate Marx's view that free trade, 
by lowering wages, hastens societal impoverishment, leading to revolution. The prevalent 
belief that the system is "rigged" for the elites echoes Marx's characterization of the ruling 
class. The recent political upheavals, such as Brexit and the rise of populist movements, 
prompt a reassessment of Marx's relevance in understanding contemporary ferment in 
advanced economies. While it remains unclear whether supporters of these movements 
are primarily those materially affected by economic shifts, the debates reflect an 
exploration of the real nature of social relations, a phenomenon not witnessed since 
before 1945. 


Marx's exclusive focus on class, as highlighted by Stedman Jones, overlooked other 
identity forms, such as nationalism. In the current political landscape, there is are surgence 
of nationalism, evident in Brexit supporters, and nativism in the United States. Stedman 
Jones argues that Marx and Engels underestimated the importance of political inclusion 
in nineteenth-century Britain, suggesting that unrest subsided when working-class 
agitation achieved the right to vote. However, the contemporary test of inclusion goes 
beyond voting, evolving into a battle between the socially advantaged and the left-out. 
The fear of losing one's current lifestyle seems to outweigh the desire for change, though 
people also aspire to provide their children with different opportunities. Status, 
intertwined with identity, emerges as a crucial concern, often superseding the importance 
of wealth distribution. While money matters, status is perceived as more significant and, 
unfortunately, a zero-sum game. Struggles over status can resemble class warfare and 
contribute to social divisions. Ryan's observation, as relayed in his book on Marx, 
emphasizes the challenge of imposing political equality on an economic inequality that 
modern republics struggle to alleviate. 
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Wealth inequality persists across various societies and eras, with the least wealthy half of 
the population historically owning virtually nothing. The top ten percent consistently 
holds the majority of wealth. Piketty underscores the enduring nature of inequality, 
indicating that industrial capitalism in the nineteenth century and finance capitalism in 
the twenty-first have not reversed this trend. In conclusion, Karl Marx's 1848 pamphlet 
laid the groundwork for his enduring predictions and critiques, shaping ongoing 
dialogues on economic and political inequality. Despite his challenging life marked by 
financial struggles and initial obscurity, Marx's ideas persistently influence modern 
thought. His posthumous recognition contrasts sharply with his tumultuous journey, 
reflecting a complex figure whose dedication to human freedom and critique of capitalism 
resonate with contemporary economic realities. 


Marx's insights into wealth inequality, wage stagnation, and the need for political action 
remain relevant, as evidenced by contemporary scholars like Piketty drawing inspiration 
from his work. In conclusion, Marx's philosophy underscores the importance of 
understanding and challenging societal structures, emphasizing the human agency tore 
shape political and economic landscapes. In a world devoid of divine consequences for 
questioning norms, transformative political action becomes imperative for addressing 
persistent challenges and fostering societal change. 
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Marxist perspectives on human nature and societal change in 
Nepal 


Karl Marx, a 19th-century political theorist, economist, and philosopher, laid the 
groundwork for a profound exploration of societal development and human nature. His 
comprehension of these fundamental facets of human existence wielded a significant 
influence on global political movements, revolutions, and scholarly discussions. 


According to Marxist Views on Human Nature, Marx's philosophy accentuates the 
dynamic interplay between individuals and their social milieu, challenging traditional 
conceptions of human nature. Marx rejected the idea that human nature is static and 
unchangeable, instead positing that it is a product of historical and material 
circumstances. He argued that an individual's traits and behaviors are shaped by social 
interactions within prevailing economic and social systems, inherently emphasizing the 
social aspect of human nature. 


When considering Nepal, Marxist ideology contends that human nature is not fixed but 
rather molded by social interactions and material conditions. Examining Nepal's historical 
evolution from feudalism and monarchy to its transition into a republic in 2008 provides 
insight into Marxist perspectives on human nature and societal change. 


Marxist theory underscores the importance of class conflict in driving societal 
transformations. The Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) led a prolonged armed rebellion 
spanning a decade, aiming to overthrow the monarchy and establish a republican 
governance structure. This insurgency successfully achieved its objectives, leading to the 
abolishment of the monarchy and the establishment of a republic in Nepal. 


Marxist theory posits that humans inherently possess a drive towards creativity and 
productivity, traits stifled by capitalist modes of production. The exploitation of workers 
in sectors like agriculture and manufacturing in Nepal has resulted in widespread poverty 
and inequality. 


How does Marx's claim that human nature is a function of social relations and material 
circumstances relate to Nepal's historical transition from feudalism to republicanism? 


The transition in Nepal's historical trajectory from feudalism and monarchy to a republic 
aligns with Marx's beliefs regarding human nature. The pivotal moment of ending the 
monarchy in 2008 marked a significant turning point, propelled by evolving social 
relationships and material circumstances. The Marxist perspective can offer valuable 
insights into interpreting this transformation as a consequence of shifting socioeconomic 
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systems and the evolving roles and responsibilities of individuals within the societal 
framework. 


How did the Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) utilize Marxist theory throughout the 
armed revolt, and how did the successful abolition of the monarchy correspond with 
Marxist concepts of societal transformation through class conflict? 


The Maoist insurgency in Nepal represented a practical application of Marxist theory, 
specifically highlighting the significance of class conflict. This uprising, spearheaded by 
the exploited working class, aimed to dismantle the feudal and monarchical structures 
perpetuating injustice. The successful removal of the monarchy and the establishment of 
a republic supported Marx's assertion that societal revolution is achievable through the 
resolution of class conflicts. 


Regarding Marx's analysis of Capitalist Modes of Production and Exploitation, Marxist 
theory contends that capitalism stifles inherent human creativity and productivity. In 
Nepal, this perspective is observable in the exploitation of workers, particularly in sectors 
like agriculture and manufacturing, leading to widespread poverty and inequality. 


How does the Marxist criticism of capitalist forms of production correlate with the socio- 
economic issues faced by Nepal, notably in terms of worker exploitation in agriculture 
and manufacturing? 


The Marxist critique resonates deeply within Nepal's socio-economic landscape, where 
exploitative practices in agriculture and manufacturing significantly contribute to 
widespread poverty and inequality. By examining these issues through a Marxist 
framework, one can comprehend the structural factors that limit human creativity and 
productivity, aligning with Marx's theoretical perspective. 


How does Alienation in capitalist societies affect human fulfillment? 


In his early writings, Marx posited that labor stands as the fundamental creative and 
productive force inherent in human nature, enabling individuals to alter their 
surroundings. However, he argued that within capitalist institutions, this productive 
potential becomes distorted and alienated. People experience a sense of estrangement 
not only from one another but also from the labor process itself and the fruits of their 
labor. Marx maintained that the pivotal characteristic of capitalist systems is this 
alienation, shaping human nature in manners that hinder genuine human fulfillment. 


Marx on societal change and historical materialism 
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Marx's theories of historical materialism are intricately intertwined with his viewpoints on 
social transformation. He posited that alterations in the material conditions of production 
exert a profound influence on the progression of civilizations. Marx contended that these 
changes serve as catalysts, ultimately driving transformations in institutions, interpersonal 
relationships, and the entire socioeconomic system. 


Is Marx's critique of capitalism still relevant today? 


Marx's critique of the inherent contradictions within capitalism and his emphasis on the 
exploitation of the working class significantly shaped discussions about societal 
institutions. However, considering the globalized and highly developed nature of modern 
capitalism, there arises a question regarding the ongoing relevance of Marx's criticisms in 
today’s world. 


Is it still possible to apply Marx's fundamental contradictions to today’s 
complex economic and social systems? 


Marxist perspectives on societal change underscore the crucial role played by the 
superstructure and ideology in upholding the dominance of the ruling class. Friedrich 
Engels and Karl Marx posited that the prevailing ideologies within any society typically 
align with those of the ruling class. This implies that the dominant ideology contributes 
significantly to legitimizing and sustaining the existing social order through cultural 
norms, religious beliefs, and political institutions. 


Within capitalist societies, the superstructure operates to safeguard bourgeois interests. 
Marxist theorists argue that the media, educational systems, and cultural establishments 
wield considerable influence over people's consciousness, serving the interests of the 
ruling class. Since the creation of a new social order necessitates the overthrow and 
replacement of the current superstructure, overcoming these ideological pressures 
becomes a crucial aspect of effecting societal change. 


Is a classless, socialist society a realistic vision for the future? 


Marxist theories concerning human nature and social transformation have encountered 
challenges and criticisms despite their significant impact. Detractors argue that Marx's 
deterministic view of history oversimplifies the complexities inherent in society's 
development and overlooks non-economic motives, cultural influences, and individual 
agency. Moreover, the practical implementation of Marx's theory in various historical 
contexts has led to authoritarian regimes and unsuccessful endeavors aimed at 
establishing the envisioned classless society. 
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The contemporary landscape of the capitalist system is characterized by international 
integration and technological advancement. This has prompted some scholars to 
question the relevance of traditional Marxist interpretations in the twenty-first century. 
The intricacies of modern social systems, the rise of information-based economies, and 
the fluidity of capital present new challenges that might necessitate adaptations to the 
conventional Marxist paradigm. 


How can societies overcome the ideological influences of the ruling class? 


The discourse on ideology and superstructure highlights the role of media, educational 
institutions, and cultural entities in aligning with the objectives of the ruling class. This 
prompts the question: How can societies confront these deeply embedded ideological 
influences to effect substantial social change? What strategies are necessary to challenge 
and transform existing superstructures toward a more egalitarian social order? 


In conclusion, Marx's enduring influence in comprehending human nature, societal 
transformations, and critiques of capitalism remains evident in Nepal's historical 
transitions and present-day challenges. Employing a Marxist perspective enables a clearer 
understanding of class conflicts, exploitation of workers, and the shaping of societal 
ideologies. The pursuit of social justice and equality underscores the ongoing relevance 
of engaging with Marxist concepts to mold the future, despite persistent doubts about 
the applicability of Marx's theories in our intricate, modern world 
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Socialism from the Eye of Karl Marx: Reflections on Nepal's 
Ongoing Struggle 


Nepal has been a country in political turmoil for decades, with struggles for democracy 
and social justice constantly being waged. The country has seen various forms of 
government, including monarchy, democracy, and communism. However, none of these 
systems has been able to address the root causes of the people's grievances, and Nepal 
remains one of the poorest countries in Asia. This paper examines the ongoing struggle 
for socialism in Nepal through the lens of Karl Marx and argues that socialism is the only 
viable solution to the country's problems. 


Karl Marx, the father of socialism, believed that the capitalist system was inherently 
exploitative and unjust and that the working class must unite to overthrow it. He argued 
that socialism, in which the means of production are owned and controlled by the workers 
themselves, would lead to a fairer and more equitable society. Nepal is a country with a 
large working-class population, and the ongoing struggle for socialism in the country can 
be seen as a continuation of Marx's ideas. 


The Current Situation in Nepal 


Nepal has been in political turmoil since the overthrow of the monarchy in 2008. The 
country has seen various forms of government, including a Maoist-led government and a 
democratic government. However, none of these governments has been able to deliver 
on their promises of social justice and economic prosperity. The country remains one of 
the poorest in Asia, with high levels of poverty, unemployment, and inequality. 


The Struggle for Socialism 


The struggle for socialism in Nepal is rooted in the country's history of feudalism and 
exploitation. Marx argued that the capitalist system was built on the exploitation of the 
working class by the capitalist class. In Nepal, the ruling class has historically been made 
up of feudal landlords and the monarchy. The struggle for socialism in Nepal, therefore, 
is a struggle against this feudal system and the exploitation of the working class. 


The Maoist-led government that came to power in Nepal in 2008 was seen by many as a 
step towards socialism. The government promised to redistribute land to the landless, 
provide free education and healthcare, and create jobs for the unemployed. However, the 
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government was unable to deliver on these promises and was eventually overthrown in 
2013. 


Since then, the struggle for socialism in Nepal has continued, with various political parties 
and groups advocating for socialism. The Communist Party of Nepal (Unified Marxist- 
Leninist) is currently the largest political party in the country and has a socialist agenda. 
The party has promised to create a socialist society in Nepal, with public ownership of key 
industries and services. 


The ongoing struggle in Nepal to establish a socialist society has its roots in the teachings 
of Karl Marx, who believed that capitalism was inherently flawed and that socialism was 
the only viable alternative. Marx believed that capitalism was based on the exploitation of 
the working class, who were forced to sell their labor for wages that were often inadequate 
to meet their basic needs. He argued that the only way to end this exploitation was to 
abolish private ownership of the means of production and establish a system in which the 
workers collectively owned and controlled the means of production. 


Nepal's struggle for socialism is rooted in its history of feudalism and exploitation of the 
working class. For centuries, Nepal was ruled by a small elite of powerful landlords and 
aristocrats, who owned vast estates and controlled the country's resources. The majority 
of the population, who were mostly peasants and laborers, were forced to work for these 
landlords and were paid very little for their labor. 


The struggle for socialism in Nepal gained momentum in the 20th century, with the 
establishment of the Communist Party of Nepal (CPN) in 1949. The CPN, which was 
inspired by the teachings of Marx and Lenin, sought to overthrow the feudal system and 
establish a socialist society in Nepal. The party's efforts were met with resistance from the 
ruling elite, who saw the CPN as a threat to their power and wealth. 


In the 1990s, Nepal underwent a period of political and social upheaval, with the 
establishment of a multi-party democracy and the adoption of a new constitution that 
recognized the rights of workers and peasants. However, these reforms did not go far 
enough to address the underlying issues of poverty, inequality, and exploitation that were 
still prevalent in Nepali society. 


Today, Nepal remains one of the poorest countries in the world, with a large percentage 
of the population living below the poverty line. The struggle for socialism in Nepal 
continues, with the CPN-Maoist party leading the charge for a socialist revolution. The 
party's platform includes the nationalization of industries, the establishment of a planned 
economy, and the abolition of feudalism and landlordism. 
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While the road to socialism in Nepal is fraught with challenges and obstacles, the 
teachings of Karl Marx continue to inspire and guide the struggle for a more just and 
equitable society. As Marx himself wrote, "The philosophers have only interpreted the 
world, in various ways; /the point is to change it." The people of Nepal are working to 
change their world, and the struggle for socialism continues. 


In Nepal, socialism is one of the guiding principles of the country's constitution. The 
constitution of Nepal defines socialism as a political ideology that aims to establish a 
society that is free from exploitation, oppression, and inequality. The provisions of 
socialism in Nepal include: 


— The state shall adopt a mixed economic system that combines private, cooperative, 
and public ownership of the means of production. 

— The state shall ensure that the benefits of economic development are shared equitably 
among all sections of society. 

— The state shall provide social security, health care, education, and other basic services 
to all citizens. 

— The state shall promote the welfare of workers and protect their rights. 

— The state shall work towards the elimination of poverty, illiteracy, and social 
discrimination. 

— The state shall promote the development of agriculture, industry, and infrastructure in 
a manner that Is sustainable and equitable. 

— The state shall ensure that natural resources are used in a manner that benefits the 
people and protects the environment. 


Overall, the provisions of socialism in Nepal aim to create a society that is more just, 
equitable, and sustainable. 


There are several challenging things in the road to socialism in Nepal, including: 


1. Political instability: Nepal has experienced political instability for many years, which has 
hindered the implementation of socialist policies. 


2. Economic challenges: Nepal is a developing country with a weak economy. The country 
faces challenges like poverty, unemployment, and underdevelopment, which make it 
difficult to implement socialist policies. 


3. Corruption: Corruption is a major challenge in Nepal, which undermines the 
implementation of socialist policies and programs. 
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4. Lack of public awareness: Many people in Nepal are not aware of the principles and 
benefits of socialism, which makes it difficult to build a strong socialist movement. 


5. Opposition from the ruling class: The ruling class in Nepal, which includes the wealthy 
and powerful, may resist socialist policies that threaten their interests. 


6. External pressures: Nepal is a small country that is vulnerable to external pressures from 
powerful countries and international organizations, which may not support socialist 
policies. 


7. Implementation challenges: Implementing socialist policies requires significant 
resources, expertise, and coordination, which may be difficult to achieve in Nepal's current 
context. 


Overall, the road to socialism in Nepal is challenging, but with determination, 
commitment, and effective governance, it is possible to overcome these challenges and 
build a more just and equitable society. 


Even though, Nepal's constitution, adopted in September 2015, has included provisions 
of socialism in its preamble and article 4. The constitution declares Nepal to be a 
sovereign, independent, indivisible, secular, inclusive, democratic and socialist nation. It 
also says that the state is responsible for promoting the economic well being of all citizens 
through the equitable distribution of resources. In addition, citizens the right to social 
justice, economic prosperity as well as political and cultural freedom. The constitution also 
states that the state shall strive to ensure the fundamental rights of all citizens and shall 
also protect them from exploitation. 


There are several reasons why Nepal has not been able to establish a socialist state even 
though it is mentioned in the constitution: 


a) Lack of Resources: Nepal faces a shortage of resources, both human and financial. This 
makes it difficult to create an atmosphere conducive to the development of socialism. 


b) Socio-Cultural Factors: Nepal is still a largely conservative society with strong traditional 
values and beliefs. These values are often contrary to socialist principles, making it difficult 
to implement them. 


c) The Maoist Insurgency: The Maoist insurgency in Nepal from 1996-2006 had a major 
impact on the country's stability and development. The insurgency caused economic 
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disruption and displacement of people, making it even more difficult for Nepal to 
establish a socialist state. 


Conclusion: 


In conclusion, Nepal's ongoing struggle for socialism can be seen as a continuation of 
Karl Marx's ideas. The country's history of feudalism and exploitation has created a deep- 
seated desire for social justice and economic equality. While previous governments have 
failed to deliver on their promises, the struggle for socialism in Nepal continues. The 
Communist Party of Nepal (Unified Marxist-Leninist) has promised to create a socialist 
society in Nepal, and it remains to be seen whether they will be able to deliver on this 
promise. However, the fact that socialism is even being considered as a solution to Nepal's 
problems is a testament to the enduring relevance of Marx's ideas. 
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Communism and education: Propaganda or liberation? 


The political philosophies and economic ramifications of communism have long been the 
focus of intense discussion and analysis. But another equally important, though 
occasionally disregarded, aspect is the influence of communism on education. It raises 
the question: Does implementing communist ideas in education actually promote 
liberation, or is it just propaganda? 


Historical perspective 


The socioeconomic disparities brought about by the industrial revolution gave rise to 
communism as an ideology. Proposing the elimination of private property, class divisions, 
and the creation of a classless society, Communism aimed to construct a system in which 
resources and wealth were shared among all. The relationship between communism and 
education has a long history, as seen by the emphasis placed by prominent communist 
leaders like Karl Marx on the importance of education in forming social consciousness. 


Marx claimed that in a communist society, education ought to be a means of 
emancipation, enabling people to engage in critical thought and actively contribute to 
the collective's future developments. Early 20th-century communist groups, particularly 
those in the Soviet Union and China, instituted educational reforms with the goal of 
ending illiteracy and giving everyone access to equal educational possibilities. 


The potential liberation in education 


The notion that all people should have access to high-quality education, regardless of 
their socioeconomic status, is one of the core principles of communism. Theoretically, a 
communist educational system would eradicate differences in access to education and 
promote a society in which a person's potential is unrestricted by their financial or social 
status. 


Furthermore, communism emphasizes the growth of a communal consciousness and 
critical thinking. The goal of a communist educational system would be to develop people 
who actively participate in society politics, question established norms, and confront 
injustices. In this way, education turns into a liberating tool that breaks down the barriers 
of conventional hierarchies and motivates people to work for the welfare of society. 
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Communist educational systems frequently place a high priority on vocational training 
with the goal of supplying people with useful skills that advance the welfare of the group 
as a whole. By bridging the knowledge gap between theory and practice, this method 
aims to equip people to actively engage in a society where everyone Is involved in both 
production and government. 


Country's like the Soviet Union (Former Russia), Cuba and China have practiced 
communism and education with their own way and needs as Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels mentioned in ‘The Communist Manifesto.’ 


The Soviet Union, which offers a striking historical example of the blending of communism 
and education, engaged in the practice of propaganda and indoctrination from the 1920s 
to the 1980s. During this time, the education system was transformed into a potent 
weapon for advancing the communist ideology. Under Vladimir Lenin's direction, the 
Soviet Union's early years saw drastic changes to education aimed at producing a ‘New 
Soviet Man’ who personified communist principles. 


Marxist-Leninist ideas, which emphasized the benefits of collectivism, class conflict, and 
communism’s ultimate victory, had a strong influence on the curriculum. Even as the 
percentage of literacy increased dramatically, political indoctrination found its way into 
the school system. Pupils were taught a rewritten history that frequently ignored opposing 
viewpoints and exalted the accomplishments of the Communist Party. 


Likewise, opposing opinions were silenced, and teachers were under pressure to follow 
party lines. Instead of encouraging critical thought, the educational system started to 
inculcate state loyalty. This is a prime example of how communism in education changed 
from being a liberating force to a propagandist and ideological conformity weapon. 


Has a balance seems to be achieved in Cuba from the 1960s until now? Cuba offers a 
more complex illustration of the relationship between communism and education than 
the Soviet Union did. In an effort to end illiteracy and establish a more egalitarian society, 
Fidel Castro's government carried out extensive educational reforms after the Cuban 
Revolution of 1959. 


High rates of literacy and universal access to school are two major accomplishments of 
Cuba's educational system. Marxist ideas are incorporated into the curriculum, but civic 
education and critical thinking are also prioritized. In order to promote a balance between 
society norms and individual freedoms, students are encouraged to challenge authority 
and participate in conversations concerning societal issues. 
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China's experience with communism has evolved significantly from the 1950s to the 
present, especially in the post-Mao era. Under Mao Zedong's leadership, political dogma 
dominated the curriculum and education was strictly regulated. Intellectual freedom was 
suppressed and school closures resulted from the Cultural Revolution’s increased use of 
ideological indoctrination. 


China's educational scene has seen significant changes since Mao. A change in priority 
was brought about by Deng Xiaoping’s economic reforms in the late 20th century, which 
placed more emphasis on technology developments and skill development. Although the 
Communist Party still maintains a large amount of influence, there has been a steady 
openness to other ideas and a diversification of the curriculum. 


Strong rivalry and social pressure are two issues that the Chinese education system is 
currently facing. Critics claim that the focus on memorization and exam-focused 
education hinders critical thinking and creativity. The constant battle to find a balance 
between emancipation and conformity within the educational framework is highlighted 
by the conflict between conventional communist beliefs and the demands of a quickly 
changing global economy. 


Concerns and criticisms 


Communist ideas have been heavily criticized in education, notwithstanding any possible 
advantages. The possibility of indoctrination and the repression of personal freedom are 
two main causes for concern. Critics contend that a communist educational system may 
suppress dissent and restrict students’ intellectual growth by placing a higher priority on 
ideological conformity than intellectual diversity. 


Communist educational programs have historically been implemented, especially in 
nations like China and the Soviet Union, which is the subject of another critique. Critics 
cite examples where education was used as a vehicle for political indoctrination, 
producing a narrative that suited the ruling party's objectives instead of encouraging 
serious intellectual inquiry. 


Also, it is imperative to acknowledge the pragmatic obstacles associated with the 
extensive establishment of a communist school system. The distribution of resources, the 
function of educators, and striking a balance between the rights of the individual and the 
interests of the group are all difficult issues that require serious thought. 


Emphasizing the significance of striking a balance between communal values and 
individual liberties is essential to addressing the issues surrounding communism in 
education. In addition to upholding a dedication to social fairness and equality, a 
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successful communist educational system should work to foster critical thinking, 
intellectual variety, and a sincere desire for knowledge. 


Transparency and inclusion are also crucial for developing a communist educational 
system that stays clear of propaganda’s traps. Instead of just encouraging pupils to follow 
a predetermined ideology, an educational atmosphere that fosters autonomous and 
critical thinking can be established via open conversation, respect for differing viewpoints, 
and a dedication to intellectual freedom. 


In conclusion, there are legitimate issues as well as the possible advantages of 
communism in education. It’s a complicated and varied relationship. Even while 
communism aims to eliminate socioeconomic inequality, its application in education must 
be carefully considered to avoid the traps of ideological indoctrination and propaganda. 


In a time when education is significant in determining how societies will develop in the 
future, it is important to investigate how communist ideas may support people’s liberation 
while upholding the ideals of diversity and intellectual freedom. Realizing the potential 
advantages of a communist educational system requires striking a balance between 
individual liberties and social values without compromising the values of critical thinking 
and intellectual inquiry. 
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Challenge of Marxism in Nepal: Upholding democracy in a 
changing landscape 


Marxism has a lengthy and intricate history in Nepal, dating back to the formation of the 
first communist party in 1949. Over time, Nepal has witnessed various manifestations of 
Marxist movements, including the People’s War led by the Communist Party of Nepal 
(Maoist) from 1996 to 2006, which ultimately resulted in the establishment of a republic 
and the elimination of the monarchy. Marxism has played a significant role in Nepal's 
political landscape, particularly during the Maoist insurgency that ravaged the country for 
a decade. The Comprehensive Peace Agreement of 2006 marked a pivotal moment, 
ending the armed conflict and paving the way for a democratic republic. Subsequently, 
the Communist Party of Nepal (CPN), a Marxist-Leninist party, rose to prominence and 
became a dominant force in Nepali politics. 


In the present day, as Nepal undergoes a period of political transition, the challenge for 
Marxist movements is to uphold democracy amidst a changing environment. This entails 
grappling with complex issues such as economic development, social inequality, and 
political power, while also ensuring the protection of democratic principles and civil 
liberties. 


One of the main challenges Marxism faces in Nepal is the tension between revolutionary 
ideals and democratic institutions. While Marxism has traditionally been associated with 
revolutionary change and the overthrow of existing power structures, Nepal's reality is 
that democratic institutions have taken root and are perceived as legitimate by a majority 
of the population. This means that any Marxist movement must engage with these 
institutions and operate within the framework of the democratic system, rather than 
seeking to overthrow it. 


Another challenge lies in reconciling economic development with social justice. Nepal is 
one of the poorest countries in Asia, with a GDP per capita of just over $1,000. While 
economic growth is a top priority for the Nepali government, concerns arise that this 
growth may come at the expense of social justice and environmental sustainability. 
Marxist movements must confront these issues and find ways to promote economic 
development while ensuring that the benefits are distributed equitably and sustainably. 
Simultaneously, Marxist movements in Nepal must confront the legacy of the People’s 
War. While the overthrow of the monarchy and the establishment of a republic were 
significant achievements, the conflict also led to significant human rights abuses and a 
breakdown of democratic institutions. Any Marxist movement seeking power in Nepal 
must address these issues and demonstrate a commitment to upholding civil liberties and 
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democratic norms. Professor Chaitanya Mishra’s book ‘Loktantra Ra Aajako Marxbad’ 
explores the challenges faced by Marxism in Nepal and the need to address them. Mishra 
argues that Nepal's current political landscape is characterized by a complex interplay of 
various factors, including democracy, capitalism, globalization, and regionalism. One of 
the primary challenges for Marxism in Nepal is to reconcile its ideological roots with the 
changing political and economic realities of the country. Marxism has traditionally been 
associated with the struggle against capitalism, but Nepal's current political landscape is 
increasingly shaped by capitalist forces. 


To uphold democracy, Marxism needs to find ways to engage with these forces without 
compromising its core values. Another challenge is addressing the growing influence of 
regionalism in Nepal's politics. The country’s diverse ethnic groups possess distinct 
identities and aspirations, and Marxism needs to find ways to address these aspirations 
while maintaining its commitment to a unified Nepal. However, the transition from armed 
struggle to democratic governance has not been without difficulties. Today, the challenge 
lies in maintaining a harmonious relationship between Marxist ideals and democratic 
principles. According to experts like Mishra, the crux of this challenge lies in striking a 
delicate balance between the collective aspirations advocated by Marxism and the 
protection of individual rights inherent in democracy. Marxism emphasizes collective 
ownership and equitable distribution of resources to foster social justice, while democracy 
focuses on individual rights, freedom of expression, and competitive elections. The 
challenge arises when these two ideologies clash, demanding a nuanced approach to 
preserve democracy while addressing the concerns of marginalized communities. One of 
the primary concerns in Nepal's current political climate is the consolidation of power 
within the Communist Party of Nepal. 


Initially, the CPN played a crucial role in the democratic process, advocating for the rights 
of marginalized communities and pushing for socio-economic reforms. However, 
concerns have emerged regarding the party’s commitment to democratic principles as 
time has progressed. Mishra highlights the importance of respecting fundamental rights, 
such as freedom of the press, an independent judiciary, and a pluralistic political 
landscape, in maintaining a thriving democracy. Unfortunately, instances have been 
observed where these principles have been undermined, raising questions about the 
CPN's dedication to upholding democratic values. The concentration of power within a 
single party also raises concerns about the erosion of checks and balances in Nepal's 
democracy. As power becomes increasingly centralized, the space for dissenting voices 
and opposition parties diminishes, creating an environment that stifles democratic 
progress. The absence of robust checks and balances presents a significant challenge, 
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necessitating the establishment of an inclusive and accountable democratic framework. 
To overcome these challenges, Mishra suggests fostering a culture of constructive 
dialogue and democratic debate within the country. He emphasizes the need to safeguard 
democratic institutions and ensure that power remains decentralized and accountable to 
the people. 


A pluralistic political landscape that respects the diversity of ideas and promotes healthy 
competition between parties is crucial for a vibrant democracy. Democracy, in its essence, 
is not merely an end in itself but a means to achieve a just society. Professor Mishra asserts 
that Nepal must strike a balance between Marxism’s emphasis on social justice and 
democracy's commitment to individual freedoms. This delicate equilibrium can be 
achieved through a comprehensive and inclusive approach that acknowledges the rights 
of all citizens while addressing the socio-economic disparities prevalent in the country. 
Overall, the challenge facing Marxism in Nepal today is to navigate the complex political 
landscape while upholding its core values of democracy and equality. Mishra’s book 
provides valuable insight into these challenges and offers a way forward for Marxism in 
Nepal. 


Finally, Marxist movements in Nepal must also contend with geopolitical forces that seek 
to shape the country’s political future. Nepal is situated between two of the world’s largest 
powers, India and China, both of which have significant economic and strategic interests 
in the region. This means that any Marxist movement must navigate a complex 
geopolitical landscape and find ways to promote Nepal's interests while maintaining its 
independence and sovereignty. In conclusion, the challenge facing Marxism in Nepal 
today is to uphold democracy in a changing landscape. This involves engaging with 
democratic institutions, promoting economic development while ensuring social justice 
and environmental sustainability, addressing the legacy of the People’s War, and 
navigating a complex geopolitical landscape. While these challenges are significant, they 
also present opportunities for Marxist movements to demonstrate their commitment to 
democratic values and to promote a more just and equitable society in Nepal. 
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Marxism in Democracy? 


According to Marxist theory, a new democratic society will be formed via the coordinated 
action of the international working class, granting all citizens rights and allowing people 
to act freely without being constrained by the labor market. A state geared at enforcing 
worker alienation would be unnecessary, if at all. In their Communist Party Manifesto and 
later works, Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels stated that "the first step in the working-class 
revolution is to raise the proletariat to the position of the ruling class and win the struggle 
for democracy,” and that equality for all was "one of the first and most important tasks of 
the tenacious proletariat." "Between capitalist and communist societies, there is a period 
of revolutionary transition," wrote Karl Marx in Critique of the Gotha Program. This is also 
accompanied by a phase of political transition where the state is reduced to the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. It was proposed that "power ought to be the 
catalyst for the revolution” and that the working class ought to be empowered to rise up 
if they were denied the ability to express themselves politically. 


In regard to the inquiry, "What precisely will this revolution entail?" According to Friedrich 
Engels in The Principles of Communism, the primary objective is the establishment of a 
democratic constitution, which will facilitate the proletariat's direct or indirect rule. 
Marxists advocate the revolutionary substitution of the bourgeois state for a proletarian 
semi-state (the proletariat dictatorship), which ultimately vanishes. In contrast, anarchists 
contend that both capitalism and the state must be eradicated. However, the intended 
consequence of a stateless communal society remains unchanged. Soviet Union and 
Bolshevism Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels wrote the Communist Manifesto (1848), which 
was written in the 1800s. It called for the international political unity of the European 
working class to bring about a communist revolution. 


He said that the first workers’ revolutions would happen in industrialized countries with 
strong economies, since communist socioeconomic organization is more advanced than 
capitalist socio-economic organization. During the 1800s, Germany had the strongest 
Marxist Social Democracy. Lenin and other Russian Marxists were affected by the German 
Social Democrats. During the exciting Russian Revolutions of 1905 and 1917, people from 
the working class tried to establish direct democracy through the Soviets (meaning 
"council" in Russian). Philosophers of the Soviet Union, like Lenin, said that the Soviet 
Union embodies the rule of the proletariat and represents the democratic will of the 
working class. The Soviets were seen by Lenin and the Bolsheviks as the basic unit of 
society in communist governments, and they backed this type of democracy. Because of 
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this, the long-awaited outcome of the 1917 elections for the Constituent Assembly, in 
which Lenin's Bolshevik Party lost to the Socialist Revolutionary Party, was thrown out 
when the Constituent Assembly was dissolved in January 1918. The Leninist Vanguard 
Party was meant to give the working class the political education and organization it 
needed, as well as the revolutionary leadership it needed to get rid of capitalism in Tsarist 
Russia. Leninism became the most popular form of Marxism in Russia after the October 
Revolution of 1917. When Soviet democracy was established, the Bolshevik government 
put down anti-revolutionary socialists like the Mensheviks and different Social 
Revolutionary Party groups. 


In November 1917, Lenin signed the Workers' Control Decree, which said that workers in 
every business had to form an elected group to keep an eye on how the business was run. 
They also gave orders to take state money and banks over in the same month, which Lenin 
saw as a big step towards socialism. The Supreme National Economic Council (VSNKH) 
was set up by Sovnarkom in December. It has control over business, banks, agriculture, 
and trade. Early in 1918, Sovnarcom got rid of all of its foreign debts and refused to pay 
any interest that was still due. In April 1918, the government took over foreign trade, 
giving the government a stranglehold on both importing and exporting goods. It said in 
June 1918 that it would take over public works, railroads, civil engineering, textiles, 
metallurgy, and mines, but this was usually just a show. In November 1920, the small 
factories were taken over by the government, which was the first step towards full 
nationalization. There was a group of Bolsheviks called "left communists" who thought 
Sovnarkom's economic measures were too moderate. 


They wanted to take over all businesses, including farming, trade, banking, transportation, 
and communication. Lenin thought this wasn't possible at this point. He thought the 
government should take over only the big Russian capitalist businesses, like banks, 
railways, large plots of land, big factories, and mines. Small businesses should be run 
privately until they were big enough to be taken over successfully. Lenin also didn't agree 
with communists on the left about how to run the economy. In June 1918, he said that 
the economic control of industry should be centralized. However, left-wing communists 
wanted the economic control of each factory to be fully decentralized. This was a 
syndicalist view that Lenin thought was bad for the socialist cause. From a left-libertarian 
point of view, both left-wing communists and some parts of the Communist Party were 
critical of Russia's weakening democracy. Some socialists around the world were against 
Lenin's government and didn't believe that he was building socialism. 


He specifically talked about the lack of many people getting involved in politics, public 
consultation, and workplace democracy. Karl Kautsky, a Marxist from Czechoslovakia and 
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Austria, wrote an anti-Leninist pamphlet in late 1918 criticizing the October Revolution 
for not embracing capitalism first. Lenin reacted strongly to this. Chinese Communist Party 
- perspective The CCP started working on the idea of "whole process democracy” in 2019 
and changed its name to "whole process people's democracy” by 2021. 


The word "people" added to the name made the link to the Maoist idea of the mass line 
stronger. From this point of view, "true and effective socialist democracy" can be shown 
as a set of four relationships between two things: 


— Process democracy" and "results democracy. 
— Substantial democracy” and "procedural democracy 
— Direct democracy" and "indirect democracy 


People's democracy and "state will" are the fourth and fifth ideas. The whole process 
According to the consequentialist view, the most important way to judge the success of 
democracy is by how well it "solves the people's real problems." A system in which "the 
people wake up only to vote" is not authentic democracy. The People's Democracy of the 
Whole Process says that the liberal democracy puts too much weight on processes, so it 
is not a good democracy. 
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What is Marxism, a comparative view of communism, socialism 
and capitalism 


What is Marxism? 


Marxism is a social, political, and economic philosophy named after Karl Marx. It examines 
the impact of capitalism on labor, productivity, and economic development and presents 
an argument for a workers’ revolution by overturning capitalism in favor of communism. 


Understanding Marxism: 


Marxism is a social and political theory that includes Marxist class conflict theory and 
Marxist economics. It was first publicly formulated in 1848 by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels in the Communist Manifesto, where they presented the theory of class struggle 
and revolution. Marxist economics focuses on the criticism of capitalism, as articulated by 
Karl Marx in his book Das Kapital, published in 1868. 


Generally, Marxism argues that capitalism, as a form of economic and social reproduction, 
is inherently unfair and flawed, ultimately leading to its failure. Capitalism is a mode of 
production in which business owners (capitalists) own all the means of production 
(factories, tools and machinery, raw materials, final products, and profits from their sale), 
while workers (labor) depend solely on wages and have no claims to any of the above. 
Furthermore, workers are paid less than the economic value their work creates for the 
capitalist. This surplus labor is the source of profit for the capitalists and the root of the 
underlying class struggle between labor and capital. 


Marxist Economics: 


Like other classical economists, Karl Marx believed in the labor theory of value to explain 
relative differences in market prices. This theory posits that the value of economic goods 
produced can be objectively measured by the average number of labor hours required to 
produce them. In other words, if it takes twice as long to make a table as a chair, then the 
table should be considered twice as valuable. Marx added that this labor price represents 
the exploitation of workers. 


Marx claimed that there are two major flaws in capitalism leading to the exploitation of 
workers by employers and the chaotic nature of free-market competition and the export 
of surplus labor. Ultimately, Marx predicted that capitalism would destroy itself, as more 
people would fall back into working-class status, inequality would increase, and 
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competition would drive the rate of corporate profit to zero. This would lead to a 
revolution where production would be handed over to the working class as a whole. 


Class Conflict and the Perceived Decline of Capitalism 


Marx's class theory depicts capitalism as stages in the historical progression of economic 
systems that follow one another in a natural order, driven by the vast impersonal forces 
of history that play out through the behavior and conflict between social classes. 
According to Marx, every society is divided into social classes, the members of which are 
more similar to each other than the members of other social classes. 


Some key elements of Marx's theory on how class conflict occurs in a capitalist system 
are: 


Capitalist society is composed of two classes: the bourgeoisie or business owners, who 
control the means of production, and the proletariat, or workers, whose labor transforms 
raw materials into valuable economic goods. 


Ordinary workers who do not operate the means of production, such as factories, 
buildings, and materials, have less power in a capitalist economic system. Even during 
periods of high unemployment, workers are easily replaceable, and business owners, 
devaluing their perceived value, encourage them to overwork by paying the lowest wages 
to increase profits. This creates an unfair imbalance between owners and workers, whose 
labor the owners exploit for their benefit. 


Because workers have little personal stake in the production process, Marx believes they 
will become alienated from this and their own humanity and resent the business owners. 


The bourgeoisie uses government, media, academia, organized religion, and social 
institutions, including the banking and financial system, as tools and weapons against the 
proletariat to maintain its power and privilege. 


Ultimately, the inherent inequality and exploitative economic relationship between these 
two classes will lead to a revolution in which the working class revolts against the 
bourgeoisie, takes control of the means of production, and ends capitalism. 


Thus, Marx believed that the capitalist system contained the seeds of its own destruction. 
The alienation and exploitation of the proletariat, the basis of capitalist relations, will 
inevitably lead the working class to rebel against the capitalist class and capture the 
means of production. This revolution will be led by enlightened leaders known as 
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‘proletarians,' who will understand the class structure of society and unite the working 
class by creating awareness and class consciousness. 


As a result of the revolution, Marx predicted that private ownership of the means of 
production would be replaced by collective ownership under first socialism and then 
communism. In the final stage of human development, social class and class struggle 
cease to exist. 


"Karl Marx believed that the proletariat would defeat capitalism in a violent revolution." 


Communism, Socialism, and Capitalism 


The ideas of Marx and Engels laid the foundation for the theory and practice of 
communism, which advocates a classless system in which all wealth and property are 
communally (privately) owned. However, the former Soviet Union, China, and Cuba 
(among other nations) had nominally communist governments. In fact, there was never a 
purely communist state that completely eliminated personal property, money, and the 
class system. 


Socialism precedes communism by several decades. Its early adherents called for a more 
equal distribution of wealth, solidarity among workers, better working conditions, and 
common ownership of land and the means of production. 


Socialism is based on the idea of public ownership of the means of production, but 
individuals can still own property. Rather than arising from a class revolution, socialist 
reform takes place within existing social and political structures, be they democratic or 
technological, aristocratic or authoritarian. 


Both communism and socialism oppose capitalism, an economic system characterized by 
private ownership and a legal system that protects the right to own or transfer private 
property. In a capitalist economy, the means of production and the right to profit from 
them are owned by private individuals and enterprises. Communism and socialism aim to 
correct the mistakes of the free-market system of capitalism, including the exploitation of 
workers and inequality between the rich and the poor. 


Criticism of Marxism 


Although Marx inspired many followers, many of his predictions did not come true. Marx 
believed that increased competition would not produce better goods for consumers; 
instead, it would lead to bankruptcy and the rise of monopolies among capitalists because 
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less was left to control production. Bankrupt former capitalists would join the proletariat 
and eventually create an army of the unemployed. In addition, the market economy, which 
is unplanned by its nature, would experience major supply and demand problems and 
cause severe depression. 


However, capitalism has not collapsed due to fierce competition over the years. Although 
markets have changed over time, they have not led to the dominance of monopolies. 
Wages have increased, and profits have not decreased. However, economic inequality has 
increased in many capitalist societies. And although there are recessions and depressions, 
they are not thought to be inherent features of free markets. In fact, a society without 
competition, money, and private property has never materialized. The history of the 20th 
century suggests that this is probably an impractical concept. 


What kind of philosophy is Marxism? 


Marxism, developed by Karl Marx in the second half of the 19th century, is a philosophy 
that unifies social, political, and economic theory. It is mainly concerned with the struggle 
between the working class and the owning class and favors communism and socialism 
over capitalism. 


What did Marx predict for the future? 


Marx thought that the capitalist system would inevitably destroy itself. The oppressed 
workers would separate and eventually defeat the masters to control the means of 
production for themselves, establishing a classless society. 


Was Karl Marx right? 


Not yet. Some countries, like the former Soviet Union, China, and Cuba, have tried to build 
communist societies, but they have not been able to completely eliminate individual 
property, money, and the class system. In 2022, capitalism, in its various forms, remains 
the dominant economic system. Of course, some of his criticisms of capitalism still hold 
true today, such as the fact that corporations will get bigger and more concentrated, 
unemployment and poverty will persist, and workers will be underpaid. They may qualify. 


Is Marxism the same as communism? 


Marxism is a system of socio-economic analysis, while communism is a form of economic 
production that extends to governments or political movements. Marxism is a 
comprehensive philosophy developed by Karl Marx in the second half of the 19th century 
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that unifies social, political, and economic theory. It is mainly concerned with the struggle 
between the working class and the owning class and favors communism and socialism 
over capitalism. 


Marxism refers to the social and economic theory derived from the writings of Karl Marx 
in the 19th century. Marxist economics describes how the capitalist production system is 
inherently contradictory and unfair, exploiting workers and extracting surplus labor. 
Marx's social theories of capitalism linked these flaws to the growing class conflict 
between labor and business owners, which ultimately leads to a socialist revolution that 
empowers the working class and creates communal ownership of the means of 
production. 


Socialism has failed in some places, especially in the Soviet Union and China, where Marx's 
vision of a communist utopia has not been fulfilled, while capitalism is growing and 
flourishing. This has led many economists today to discount Marxism and label it as 
heterodox. 
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Marxism, Leninism, and Maoism 


Marxism is the main body of theory developed by Karl Marx and, to some extent, Friedrich 
Engels in the mid-19th century. Originally, it included three related ideas: philosophical 
anthropology, a theory of history, and economic and political programs. Marxism, as 
understood and practiced by various socialist movements, was especially influential 
before 1914. 


Then there is Soviet Marxism, created by Vladimir Ilyich Lenin and modified by Joseph 
Stalin, which became popular under the name of Marxism-Leninism. It became the 
principle of communist parties established after the Russian Revolution (1917). These 
included Marxism as expounded by the anti-Stalinist Leon Trotsky and his followers, the 
Chinese form of Mao Zedong's Marxism-Leninism, and various Marxisms in the 
developing world. After the Second World War, there were also non-believers in Marxism 
who modified Marx's ideas from modern philosophy into practical ones. 


What is Marxism? 


Marxism is a social, economic, and political philosophy that analyzes the influence of the 
ruling class on workers, leading to the unequal distribution of wealth and privileges in 
society. It motivates workers to protest against injustice. This theory was formulated by 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels in their work 'The Communist Manifesto.’ It was a pamphlet 
that they created in the era of imperialism, rooted in their own struggles as members of 
the proletariat. 


According to Marx, history shows the existence of class struggle centuries ago. He explains 
the struggle in five stages: 


Primitive Communism 
The Age of Hunters where every man was treated equally, so there was a lack of class. 
The era of slavery where there was a class distinction between nobles and slaves. 


Feudalism where there was a struggle between landlords, owners, and people who rent 
or use their land for farming. 


Capitalism, where the working community (proletariat) spent their lives for the ruling class 
(capitalists) only for their profit. This is the stage where Marx and Engels published the 
‘Communist Manifesto’ from their plight as workers for British factory owners. 
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Socialism is the stage where Marx believed that the proletariat would revolt for their 
justice and eventually build a communist society free from class discrimination and equal 


property. 
Leninism 


Leninism is Marxism adapted to the age of imperialism and proletarian revolution. It 
emerged during the Russian Revolution developed by Lenin towards the end of the 19th 
century, while the Second International was grappling with opportunism, advancing the 
international communist movement through the Third International. In defending and 
developing Marxism, Leninism made the following important contributions: 


Discovery of Capitalism's Law of Motion 
Under imperialism and how it necessarily leads imperialist powers to war. 


Qualitative development of the theory and practice of proletarian revolution in the 
capitalist democratic period. 


A clear understanding of the dictatorship of the proletariat, as well as the first principles 
of socialist construction; providing principles and direction. 


Nationalist movements and movements for world socialist revolution in the colonies, 
linking national liberation. 


Development of Organizational Theory - Leninist Party - A New Type of Party Emerged. 


Stalin, while defending and developing Leninism, particularly contributed to regulatory 
theory and legislation, reserved for the period of socialist construction. 


Maoism 


The expansion and development of Maoism is Marxism-Leninism; it was developed during 
Mao's time, including the Chinese revolution, the process of socialist construction, the 
fight against modern revisionism, and especially during the Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution. Maoist contributions include: 


The theory of contradictions, the theory of the development of knowledge, and the 
formulation of the line ‘from the people, to the people.’ 


Principles of New Democracy, forming colonies and semicolonies, and the road to 
revolution. 
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The three instruments of revolution — party, mass army formulation, and united front. 
The development of theories and doctrines of the Long People's War, military warfare. 


Through the development of the organizational theory of the proletarian party, an 
understanding of struggle, reform campaigns, and criticism and self-criticism. 


The development of the political economy of socialism based on the Soviet and Chinese 
experiences, and a dialectical understanding of the process of socialist construction as a 
correct handling of contradictions in the process of transition to socialism. 


Lastly and most importantly, there must be a practice of continuous revolution under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat to strengthen the principles and socialism. 
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What is communism? 


Communism is a political and economic theory that aims to replace an economy based 
on private property and profit with public ownership and communal control of the major 
means of production (e.g., mines, mills, and factories) and society's natural resources. 
Communism is thus a form of socialism—a higher and more advanced form according to 
its advocates. Exactly how communism differs from socialism has long been a matter of 
debate, but the distinction largely depends on communists' adherence to Karl Marx's 
revolutionary socialism. 


Although the term communism did not come into use until the 1840s—it comes from the 
Latin communis, meaning "common" or "common"—philosophies of a communist society 
emerged as early as the 4th century BC. In the ideal state described in Plato's Republic, 
the ruling class of parents dedicates themselves to serving the interests of the entire 
community, arguing that private ownership of goods corrupts owners by encouraging 
selfishness. 


The Economic Revolution—the Industrial Revolution of the late 18th century and early 
19th century—provided the inspiration for modern communism. This revolution, which 
achieved great gains in economic productivity at the expense of an increasingly unhappy 
working class, was, for Marx, inevitably leading to such a society where class struggles 
dominate history. In this, he was encouraged to think that prosperity would be shared by 
all through common ownership. 


Marxist Communism 


Karl Marx was born in the German Rhineland to a middle-class family of Jewish descent. 
He abandoned his religion in an attempt to assimilate into an anti-Semitic society. As a 
young man, Marx studied philosophy at the University of Berlin and received his doctorate 
from the University of Jena in 1841. 


Marx and Engels opined that poverty, disease, and early death, which plagued the 
proletariat (industrial working class), were normal for capitalism. They were going through 
systemic and structural problems. They realized that this could only be solved by replacing 
capitalism with communism. 


Under this alternative system, the major means of industrial production—such as mines, 
mills, factories, and railroads—would be publicly owned and operated for the benefit of 
all. Marx and Engels presented this critique of capitalism and a brief sketch of a possible 
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future communist society in the Manifesto of the Communist Party (1848), which they 
wrote in the commission of a small group of radicals called the Communist League. 


Meanwhile, Marx had begun to lay out the theoretical and scientific foundations of 
communism, first in The German Ideology (written 1845-46, published 1932) and later in 
Das Kapital (1867, Capital). His theory has three main aspects: first, a materialist 
conception of history; second, a critique of capitalism and its inner workings; and third, 
an account of the revolutionary downfall of capitalism and its eventual replacement by 
communism. 


Lenin's Revolutionary Communism 


At the beginning of the 20th century, Russia was an improbable environment for the 
proletarian revolution predicted by Marx. Russia's economy was primarily agricultural, 
factories were few, inefficient, and the industrial proletariat was small. Most Russians were 
farmers who cultivated the land owned by the rich nobles. Russia was closer to feudalism 
than capitalism. However, there was growing discontent in the countryside, and Lenin's 
Russian Social-Democratic Workers' Party saw that discontent as an opportunity to 
overthrow the autocratic tsarist regime and replace it with a radically different economic 
and political system. 


Strict discipline was necessary, Lenin said, if the masses were to be led to revolution and 
to establish a subsequent socialist workers’ state. In short, the revolutionary dictatorship 
of the proletariat should have been the dictatorship of the Communist Party in the name 
of the proletariat. 


A second and closely related change occurs in Lenin's work "Imperialism, the Highest 
Stage of Capitalism" (1916). In it, he indicated that the communist revolution would not 
start in advanced capitalist countries like Germany and Britain because the workers there 
had a reformist ideology of "trade revolutionary class consciousness rather than union 
consciousness." He argued that the most direct and brutal exploitation of workers had 
shifted to the colonies of imperialist nations such as Britain. Capitalists reaped ‘super 
profits’ from the cheap raw materials and labor available in these colonies and were thus 
able to 'bribe' domestic workers with slightly higher wages, shorter work weeks, and other 
reforms. 


Stalinism 


Lenin's death in 1924 left Joseph Stalin, Leon Trotsky, and Nikolai Bukharin as leaders of 
the All-Russian Communist Party. Before his death, Lenin warned his party comrades to 
beware of Stalin's ambitions. 
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As distinct from Marxism-Leninism, Stalinism had three main characteristics. The first was 
its reliance on dialectical materialism as a way to justify almost any course of action Stalin 
wanted to pursue. 


The second characteristic of Stalinism was its cult of personality. Whereas Lenin claimed 
that the workers were suffering from false consciousness and therefore needed a 
vanguard party to guide them. Stalin said that the Communist Party itself is suffering from 
false consciousness. 


The third characteristic of Stalinism was the idea of ‘socialism in one country.’ Stalin began 
the collectivization of Soviet agriculture and initiated a national program of rapid, forced 
industrialization. In particular, he emphasized the need to transform the Soviet Union 
quickly and, if necessary, ruthlessly, from a predominantly agricultural nation into an 
advanced industrial power. During collectivization, millions of kulaks, or prosperous 
peasants, were dispossessed of their farms and forced to labor on large collective farms. 
In the resulting food shortage, including the famine in Ukraine in 1932/33, millions of 
people starved, and many suffered from malnutrition and disease. 


Chinese Communism 


The People's Republic of China is the only global superpower still in place since the 
Communists came to power in 1949 by the Communist Party, the Chinese Communist 
Party (CCP). However, the official Chinese version of communism — Maoism -— is a far cry 
from Marx's original philosophy. 


Mao Zedong, the founder of the People's Republic and China's first communist leader, 
claimed to have ‘constructively’ modified Marxist theory and communist practice to suit 
Chinese conditions. First, he invoked Lenin's theory of imperialism to explain Chinese 
"backwardness" and to justify revolution in poor agrarian societies without the large 
industrial proletariat that Marx needed to stimulate workers’ revolution. 


Second, Mao redefined or replaced key concepts in Marx's theory. Most notably, he 
replaced the Marxist concept of a proletarian ‘class’ of industrial wage workers exploited 
by the capitalist ruling class with the idea of a proletarian ‘nation’ of agricultural peasants 
exploited by capitalist countries like the United States. 


Mao envisioned proletarian nations fighting for national liberation by encircling capitalist 
countries to cut off foreign sources of cheap labor and raw materials, thereby depriving 
capitalist countries of the ever-expanding revenues that form the lifeblood of their 
economies. 
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After Mao's death in 1976, the Chinese Communist leadership began using limited free- 
market reforms in the economy but continued to keep a tight lid on political dissent. 
Those policy changes, including the controlled opening of the Chinese economy to 
foreign investment and the gradual abandonment of collective agriculture in favor of 
family farming, contributed to China's record economic growth beginning in the 1980s. 


Communism Today 


Despite the difficulties and dislocations caused by the transition to a capitalist market 
economy, Russia and the former Soviet republics are unlikely to restore communist rule. 
The Communist Party of the Russian Federation, the successor to the CPSU, attracts some 
followers, but its ideology is more reformist than revolutionary. 


Its main purpose seems to be to ease the ongoing and sometimes painful transition to a 
market economy and to try to mitigate its more overtly inequitable aspects. In China, 
Maoism is given lip service but no longer put into practice. 


Some large industries are still state-owned, but the trend is clearly toward privatization 
and a decentralized market economy. China is now on the verge of a fully capitalist 
economy. This raises the question of whether free markets and democracy can be linked 
or whether one implies the other. The CCP still has no opposition, as the suppression of 
pro-democracy student demonstrations in Tiananmen Square in 1989 made clear. 


Mao's version of Marxism-Leninism has become an active but obscure force elsewhere in 
Asia, particularly in Nepal. After a decade of armed struggle, the Maoists agreed to take 
up arms in 2006 and participate in national elections to elect an assembly to rewrite 
Nepal's constitution. Claiming to be committed to multi-party democracy and a mixed 
economy, the Maoists emerged as the largest party in the assembly from the 2008 
elections—a party more akin to the pragmatic CCP of recent years than the Maoist 
revolutionaries of the 20th century. 


Meanwhile, North Korea, the last bastion of old Soviet-style communism, is an isolated 
and repressive regime. Long deprived of Soviet sponsorship and subsidies, Cuba and 
Vietnam have diplomatically sought foreign investment in their growing market-oriented 
economies, but politically both are single-party communist states. 


Today, Soviet-style communism, with its command economy and top-down bureaucratic 
planning, is over. It is doubtful whether that type of government is compatible with Marx's 
concept of communism. It remains to be seen whether anyone will lead the new 
movement to build a communist society in the Marxist framework. 
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Nepal should be like this? 


Ancient Nepal is renowned worldwide as the land of sages, playing a significant role in 
various historical periods such as the Ramayana and Mahabharata. Throughout these eras, 
Nepal has been depicted as a hub of spiritual seekers, emphasizing its association with 
the origins of Hindu scriptures. The presence of sages in this land suggests that Hindu 
scriptures, which include four Vedas and eighteen Puranas, were rooted in socialist 
ideologies thousands of years ago, as reflected in the Sanskrit verse from the Vedas: 
"Sarve Bhavantu Sukhin, Sarve Santu Niramaya." 


While socialism gained prominence after the Industrial Revolution, its discussion dates 
back to the 19th century when Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels introduced it in their book 
"The Class Struggle Between the Proletariat and the Capitalist 'Rich' People in Western 
Society." Notably, the term socialism was also referenced by Plato in his work 'The 
Republic.’ 


According to Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, socialism is a system that oversees and 
regulates the economy to ensure the welfare and equal opportunities of individuals in 
society. Described in the ‘Communist Manifesto,’ socialism implies ‘all things for all men.’ 
Economist Samuelson defines socialism as the public ownership of the means of 
production, publicly planned, with income distribution aligning accordingly. 


Key Characteristics of a Socialist Economy: 
(a) Collective Ownership 


In socialism, all means of production are owned by the community or the public, limiting 
private property ownership. The resources are utilized for social welfare. 


(b) Economic, Social, and Political Equality 


Socialism advocates for equality between the rich (bourgeoisie) and the working class 
(proletariat), minimizing class struggle. 


(c) Financial Planning 


Socialist economies involve centralized financial planning by the government to set and 
achieve objectives, ensuring comprehensive economic planning. 


(d) No Competition 
With resources shared equally among all individuals, socialism avoids adopting 


competitive systems, fostering a cooperative and peaceful state. 
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(e) Positive Role of Government 


Governments in socialist economies play a crucial role in decision-making, exercising 
control over economic activities like distribution, exchange, and consumption. 


(f) Work and Wages According to Ability and Need 


Socialist economies base work on ability and wages on need, reflecting the principle of 
"from each according to his ability, to each according to his needs." 


(g) Maximize Social Welfare 


The primary goal of socialism is to maximize social welfare, ensuring the well-being of the 
proletariat without exploitation. 


Article 4 of the Constitution of Nepal declares the country to be socialist-oriented. This 
affirms Nepal's commitment to addressing issues such as unemployment, economic 
crises, education, health, and market business to establish a peaceful and prosperous 
state. However, despite this constitutional declaration, concrete welfare policies and 
implementations have been lacking in the past five years. 
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Why is the proletariat always oppressed? 


Although equal rights are ensured for all in natural resources, there is an upper class and 
a lower class in human society. The situation of social structure varies from place to place. 
But in the beginning, when man was born, all men were equal. However, it seems that the 
difference between the rich and the poor started after people became aware of personal 


property. 


Similarly, people have selfish tendencies. Those who acquired wealth for their own 
selfishness and greed exploited the labor of the proletariat with the hope of food. From a 
social point of view, the poor are oppressed, oppressed and exploited in every 
environment. Neither he ever got enough food to eat, nor good education, initiation and 
health treatment. 


Sociologists say that the poor have become poorer without getting a fair price for their 
work in the society. And the rich got richer. That's why there was inequality in the society. 
If we look at world history, the number of poor people increased due to World War | and 
World War Il. Adam Smith, the father of economics, says that economic crisis is caused by 
the control of trade, control of production and fixing the wages of workers. For this, public 
institutions should be established and proper policies should be made. Only this can 
improve everyone's economic level. 


Adam Smith said that labor is the source of all wealth. According to him, since every 
person is energetic and hardworking, all workers should be rich. Although the poor are 
poor when they spend their labor power, the rich who do not spend their labor are still 
rich. In this context, Karl Marx says, until the proletariat becomes aware that we are being 
exploited by our own masters, they will not have economic progress. The day when all the 
proletarians of the world are united, then the classification of rich and poor will end. 


No one had any property in the hunting age. Because at that time labor of more than two 
or three days could not be accumulated. According to some neo-Marxists, the result of 
population growth is that the poor are getting poorer and the rich are getting richer. 


All this is the gift of the bourgeois populists, who have always exploited the proletariat 
and made them poor without paying them according to their work. Looking at the 
environment of Nepal, from the beginning of the Rana period, they seized the labor of 
the people and spent their labor for their own pleasure. Education was banned for the 
common people so that the sons and daughters of the poor people could not raise their 
voices. When the Rana regime ended, they again exploited the poor people in the name 
of democracy. Factories that were public institutions were handed over to capitalists. Not 
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finding employment here, they were forced to go to India and the Gulf countries. Even at 
the present time, the lack of employment seems like the night of Aunshi. 


According to a statistic, nearly 8.1 million people are below the poverty line in the past 
ten years. A total of 10 percent of the rich have 26 times more wealth than the poor. The 
highest poverty is in Himalayan districts followed by Terai districts. Although the poverty 
alleviation policy was introduced in 2047, it is not yet decided how long it will be resolved. 
It is common practice everywhere that the poor are always in crisis, whether it is during 
an earthquake or during the corona virus epidemic. Government subsidies are only for 
the rich. 


When will the end of poverty? And when will the day come when the Nepali youth can 
do something by staying in the country? 
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